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Polttics of Lurope. 





Of the three Ships which were standing in from Savgor, two 
prove to hé Arabs from the Red St@a, and one from England, but 
as she left it in December 1820, there can be nothing new by her. 
Another Shin was stated in yesterday’s Report to be anchored 
below the Light House, inward bound, her name not ascertained. 
We shall be glad to find that she is from England and of recent 
date, but this mnst remain unknown till the arrival of the morn- 
ing’s Dawk from Kedgeree. 

The length of the Debate of yesterday has induced us to re- 
lieve the Reader by some shorter articles on European subjects 
in the second Sheet, where the Paper on the Italian Revolution 
from the Scotsman, will be found particularly to reward his 
attention. 

The Asiatic Sheet contains a Fourth Letter on the Judicial 
System of India, which we hope soon to see follawed up by ano- 
ther of the Series from the same pen. The discussion of 
topics such as these, do honor to those whose patriotism or phi- 
lanthrepy urge them to the undertaking, and cannot fail to benc- 
fit the community. We trust, therefore. that in the wide field 
which India offers to the philosophic observer, much will yet he 
done, now that the example has been set, and so ably continued. 

The Letter on the State of Society in India, to be fonnd in 
the same Sheet, is tie first of the kind that we remember to havé 
been addressed to us; and although we are aware that this is 
tender ground, we would yet rather encourage than repress the 
attempts that may be made to survey it. We ail remember the 
excellence of that branch of oar Engiish Literature, from the Tat- 
ler and Spectator of Steele aud Addision, downto the World and 
Observer of Chesterfield and Camberland, and even the Table 
Talk of Hazlitt, just prblished, which had its origin in a spirit of 
observation similar to that which dictated this Letter on Society ia 
India. It will be some time, perhaps, before our Eastern Es- 
sayists can claim to rank wiih those bright Stars of the West- 
ern World ; but when they see the success of ihe first effort of 
American Literature io this walk, in the Sketch Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon, one of the most elegaat and attractive Publications 
of the day, they need not despair; for there is surcly nothing in 
an Tndiau climate that shoald prevent our producing here, some 
Rival Genius ys an Essayistio dispute the palm with Amcrica, 
a country that has never yet possessed half the namber of 
distingnished Literary characters that have successively acq iired 
their chief fame in Tudia, from Sir Wiiliain Joues down to Ho- 
race Wilson, whose exquisite taste as Pocis, is not less admira- 
ble than the extensive range of their acquirements as Histo- 
rians, Philologists, and Antiquarians. It must be confessed, 
that among all the attempts we have yet seen to pouriray in 
striking yet faihful colouss the peculiar characteristics of Indian 
Socicty, there have been few, if any, snccessfal ones. Whether 
it be that the subject is in itself more difficult, the materials fewer, 
or the danger of touching so tender a chord greater than else- 
where, we know not; but the fact is undeniable, and we hope soon 
to see this reproach on the talents orthe indastry of our own 
countrymen in the East removed by some efforts that shall vie at 
least with those of America, where there is le8s of wealth, less of 
education, less of. elegance, less of litorary feeling, even than in 
Tadia, though both derive, all they posseas of this last, from their 
commen parent —England. 
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We mnst turn from this topic to the more exhausted enes of 
European Polities; p6 which our first Sheets are especially devot- 
ed ; though these, it must be admitted, are constantly affording 
either new facts, or reasonings on known and established vues, 
that furnish an endless variety. 


Members of Parlianent.—Tf any proof were wanting of the 
total indifference of the greater number of those metabers of Par- 
liament who ave usually denominated the representatives of the 
landed interest, to the expenditure of the public money, the pro- 
ceediugs of Monday last (April 30) on the army estimates would 
supply that proof. In a house of 658 members, only 27 could he 
found. at any one time of the evening, to oppose the several extra- 
vagant grants, The minorities, published yesterday, (May 2) con-— 
tain the names of onty three county members ; and we think the Op- 
position, as they are denominated, ought tolook on these small mie 
norities with some concern. We have long witnessed a great indif- 
ference in the house to the simple, real, and practicable means of 
serving the public, viz., by retrenchment: and the long-continued 
exertions of Messrs. Hume, Bennet. Davies, and a few others, 
supported by such trifling minorities, have given proof of the 
most marked kind. Bat, we ask, where are the county membhérs — 
those Who complain so loudly of distress, which they admit to 
be owing to the heavy taxation, and yet take na measures to re- 
duce the expenditure, and to check the extravagance of the differ- 
ent.establishments? [If there is a question about turning out the 
ministers, every one of them is at his post; but if a vote for the 
relief of the public, by reduction of the number of the army, and 
of the expenses, is required, these members disappesr. We 
are satisfied that real relief cannot be expected, until the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons show that attention to the moncy 
votes which the stete of the country requires; and the time is 
fast approaching when the general loss of rents will, we think, 
effect a change. 

Mr. Bennet stated on Monday night (April 30) that the thin 
attendance, and literally want of snpport by the House of Com- 
mons, had compelled bim and his friend Mr. Hume to postpone 
the resolutions they had intended to offer to the house, as the only 
way they had of exnosing to the country the extravagance of the 
expenses, against the overwhelming majorities which had carried 
all these estimates by mere numbers. 

Let the country look to that, and to the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they could not consider the 
estimates as too large which the Honse of Commons had sanction- 
ed. Let the country gentlemen attend to that declaration, and 
think of the condnet of those county members who have in gene- 
ral voted for, or not given any oppusitiou to those extravagant 
grants. It is evident that their not opposing as taken for appro- 
We do not recollect any army estimates to have been so 
completely exposed and minutely discussed, and the exertions of 
Mr. Hume and other honorable members who have supported him, 
will be gratefully considered by the country. 


bation ! 


STATEMENT MADE BY MR. HUME, 


That the expense to the public for the junior department of 
the military college at Sandhurst in the five years from 1816 to 
1839 inclusive, amounted to 116,2801., during which period the 
namber of cadets annually at the collece was 412, in 1816; 412, 
in 1817; 330, in. 1818; 220, in 1810; and 290, in 1820, of whiich 
number one-fourth, or 441, ought to have completed their course 
of four years education, aud to have joined the army ; whereas, 
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although 1,105 first commissions were given in the army in these 
five years, only 160 cadets from the college obtained commissions, 
viz. 46 by purchase, and 114 without purchase ; and that the ex- 
pense to the public for the education of those 160 was 115,280/., 
and the charge tothe public has consequently been at the rate of 
720/. 10s. for. each cadet, before he joined the army ; that the 
amount of pensions for life now payable for services to the coliege 
is 1,823/. per annum, which, at 12 years’ purchase, will amount to 
an expense of 21,8761. to the public. 


That it appears by returns before the house, that from the 
25th January, 1816, to the 26th January, 1821, there were 1,105 
first commissions given by his Royal Highness the commander in 
chief, in regiments of cavalry and infantry of the line, to persons 
who had never before been m the army; of which 597 were by 
purchase, and 508 without purchase, That there were cornets 
and ensigns on half-pay, from whom these 508 officers might have 
been taken, instead of these new persons appointed, and have 
thereby afforded at the same time employment to officers of ex- 
perience, and a saving to the public of about 29,466/. a year, or 
a charge, if taken at 12 years’ purchase, of 253,568/. to the coun- 
iry ; that, in these 5 years, only 54 cornets and ensigns have been 
brought on full pay, from the great number of 1,214 cornets and 
ensigns on the balf-pay of the army.—Time:, 


Mr, Hume.—Nothing we conceive, could he more unjust, 
than a refusal to acknowledge the services which Mr. Josrru 
Hume (Member for Montrose, &c.) bas performed to his country. 
Through good report and evil report, he has indefatigably pursu- 
ed a most usefal and honorable career. Retrenchment—the lessen- 
ing of the ehormous and crushine exnendifure of the Govern- 
ment-—has heen his object; ar! he is so practical, aud so persever- 
ing, that, with forty other members like himself and Mr. Creevey, 
the House of Commons would compel Ministers, notwithstand- 
ing their influence, to economise. When numbers cannot be had, 
it isincumbent on the few, to strengthen themselves by accuracy 
of information, diligence, and even pertinacity. A conrteous 
Oppositionist, it is true, may now and then be horonred with a 
personal compliment from the First Lord of the Treasury: but 
blandness of manners and a compromising disposition bave long 
ceased to obtain any thing for the country. Every stand must 
now be made upon facts and principles. There should beno half 
and half motions --no mincing of matters—no tampering with the 
greatinterests of the nation. Every thing should receive its 
own proper name; every statement made frankiv; every demand 
made boldly. There is no freedom of speech now but in the 
house of Commons ; and the freedom of diseussion dereands en- 
tirely on the courage displayed hy the members of that house. 
Conscious, therefore, as they ought to be, that the canse of truth 
and justice is in their hands,ncither power nor ridicnle should move 
them. The reward of an honest member of Parliament is in the 
approbation ef his own conscience—of his countrvmen at larse— 
of posterity. He is’sent to the house, not for what he shall do 
or be thought of there, but for the good he mav be able to aceom- 
plish for the people out of doors—for those whom he represents 
though they had no sharein returning him—for his country and 
the world. What should it be teohim, then, though a returned 
mountebank —the jester of the House—the apologist general for 
thick-headed countrys gentlemen, and newly seated reneradors— 
the mean fag of a despised and denounced prinecinal, what 
ought it to to he the man of integrity, although this jack-of-all, but 
honest work, should call him a drudee, a professor, or a theorist? 
Labour directed to practical and useful purposes, principles 
founded on generalised facts, and the treasures of historical wis- 
dom, are not the less estimated, but the more prized, becanse a 
knave, who has lost all character, has attempted to turn them into 
ridicule. The Opposition, generally speaking, has made an ho- 
morable stand for the country in the course of the present session, 
And if they persevere, even though for moments it should appear 
to be without hope, they will succced atal! events in keeping una 
stock of right sentiment inthecountry. Nay, they will ultimate- 
Jy succeed in geiting into power. But there must be no sbrinkine 
no reliance on any thing but the good sense and sound principle of 
the vation at large.—Scotsman, 
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Canadian and Baltic Timber.—The important question rela- 
tive to the rervlation of the duties on Canadian and Baltic Tim- 
ber, has lately occupied the attention of the House of Commons, 
We cannot, we regret to say, congratulate our readers on the 
manner in which it has been disposed of. Previous te 1809, we 
carried on an extensively advantageous intercourse with. the 
Northern Nations,—vast quantities of our cottens, woollens, and 
hardware being taken in exchange by them for the wood and iron 
imported into this country. Instead, however, of fostering and 
encouraging this trade,—a trade second only in importance to 
thet with the United States, and which the small progress made 
by these nations in maaufacturing industry, and the immense 
tracts of their fertile and uncultivated land renders it certain must 
have increased for ages to come,—we have done all in our pow- 
er,—have laboured earnestly and successfully to destroy it! Ta 
1809 and 1813, daties amounting in all to € 3. 5s. per load were 
impossed on Baltic timber, while the low daty which had previ- 
ously been levied from Canadian timber, was entirely repealed: 
and duties amounting to a.prohibition were at the same time laid 
on the importation of foreign igyon! Our wise ralers seem to have 
supposed that Potosi was situated in Norwav, and notin Peru. 
Unlackily, however, they happened to be mistokeu in their geo- 
graphy. The northern nations, aad more especially Sweden aud 
Norway, had neither gold nor silver—nothing, ia short, to give 
us in exchange for our commodities except timber and iron; and, 
as we refused to take either, they were reluctantly compelled to 
abandon onr markets, and to resort to France and Holland for 
those manufactared commodities they had formerly obtained 
from England ! This, however, was not the worst effect of these 
The piice of timber, owing to the vastly 
increased cost of freight, has been about doubled, and its quality 
has been prodigionsly deteriorated, Sir Roserr Series, Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, has stated in evide..c2 before two successive 
committees of the House of Commons, that the durability of the 
ships of war constructed of Canada timber was not more than 
half the durability of those constructed of Baltic timber. Some 
of the former indeed lave been entirely rotten before they came out 
of dock. Tustead, however, of proceeding to remedy the injuri- 
ous consequences of these disgraceful measures, by imposing the 
same moderate ad valorem duties on all descriptions of timber, 
and leaving the purchasers to supply themselves ‘in the most 
advantaceons market, the House of Commons have contented 
themselves with taking 10s. per load from the duty of €.3. 5s, on 
Baltic timber, and with laving a duty of 10s. on that of Canada ! 
The reason assigned for this ridiculous arrangement is, that the 
£.2, 5s. of excess of duty on Baltic tinier is only equal to the 
greater expense of freight from Canada! But why biing a com 
modity from a great distance when it may be obtained at haad \f 
a Mach superior quality ? What should we think of a proposition 
for laying sucha daty on Neweastle or Whitehaven coals, as 
would render it a matter of indifference to the people of Loudon 
whether they ordered them from these ports or from New [oi- 
land ? Yet, in point of fact, such a measure would not be in any 
respect whatever more objectionable in principlo, than that to 
which the House of Commons has just given its assent. The ad- 
ditional sum which the people of Britain will, in consequence of 
this arrangement,have to pay for their timber over what they nicht 
otherwise have obtainedit for, cannot be estimated at less than 
ONE MILLION, OF ONE MILLION AND A HALF Sterling. — Scotsman, 


Parliament.—A very instructive Petitiin was presented on 
Wednesday, (May 2) froma tradesman at Giasgow, who had been 
taken from his bed at night by a file of soldiers, carried to prison, 
and treated like a felon, on acharge of high treason. The Lorp Ap- 
VocaATE jumped up with a ready answer:—‘“if the man is in- 
jured why does he not apply to the Scotch Courts?” Very mag- 
nanimous traly, afterall the world have smiled (or sighed) at 
Horne Tooke’s pithy comparison of law to the London Tavern! 


But what must all the decent persons in the House of Come ‘ 


mons have thonght of Sir Writtam Rae, when, after this vaunt- 
ing challenge to meet a comp!ainant in the courts of law, Le af- 
terwards admitted, that no such complaint would be there enter- 
tained! The Scotch Inw (he avowed) did not make previous 
depositions on oath necessary to get a man arrested, but the 
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Lorv ApvocaTe might proceed upon any information he got, no 
matter how! In other words, the arresting authority is irres- 
ponsible, and every subject in Scotland is liable to be dragged 
ont of his hed at night on a dreadful charge, either at the insti- 
gation of some private foe, or because he is politically obnoxious 
fo the rulinz authorities, Mir. Canntve makesit one of the vir- 
tucs of a House of Commons framed as the present one is, tliat 
“a demagogue wou'd find his level in it in six months ;” —which 
quality (he necessarily implies) would not be found in a Reformed 
Parliament. Mr. Hosnovuse settled the qnestion last week as to 
the amount of this sober and estimable quality in the corrupt 
House; and we would add to his account of what kind of ani- 
mals really do flourish on this stage for “solemn discussion,” by 
asking, whether in a Reformed Honse, a legal tool would dare to 
get up. and avow, without hesitation and shame, that such was 
the state of a system of law, of which he was the Parliamentary 
Representative, and by which he was making his fortune ! 


On Friday night, (May 4) Lord Castirreacu attempted to 
laugh at the idea of the Russian invasion of Spain; but his assur- 
ances to the contrary were so flippant and equivocal, that the mat- 
ter remains much as before, —in other words, ALEXANDER will seize 
onthe Peninsula, if he can; and we doubt not, that our Foreign Se- 
cretary could find some admirable reasons for such a proceeding, 

Due de Bordeaux.—Qne of the presents to be made te the 
voung Due de Bordeaux by the City of Paris is a copy of the 
Tfenriade. Yt is cnrious enough that Voltaire was refused per- 
mission to print this Poem in France, under the Government of 
Louis XV! 


Sir Thomas Maitland. —Extract of a letter, dated Venice, 
April 19, 1821 :—‘* Further arrests have taken place in the [oni- 
an Islands. Jn addition to the individuals already mentioned. 
Signor Rossi, Jastice of Peace; Stravopodi, Major of Militia ; 
Sicuretto, who was Secretary to the former British Governors, 
Gencrals Oswald, Airey, and Campbel!, with many others, are 
now imprisoned at Corfu, for having signed a petition to the King 
ef England, complaining of some of Sir Thomas -Maitland’s pro- 
ceedings, and explaining the means he had employed to make 
them accept the Constitution, Tie Police Officers at Zante scized 
Signor Rossi, while employed in collecting signatures to this Pe- 
tition; and thisisthe crime! Are not the Tonians, even by their 
forced Constitution, invested with the right of petitioning the 
protecting Sovereign? And did not Sir Thomas Maitland’s own 
agents, but a very few months back, go about to procure signa- 
tares to a Memorial to himself, in praise of his own measures? 
But such is the pitiable state to which these unfortunate islands 
are now reduced !” 

Canada.—Some very curious and instructive proceedings, jt 
appears, took piace in the parliament of Lower Canada, previ- 
ous to the angry dissolution by the Governor, which we noticed 
before. According to what is called the Quebec Act, which 
fixes the Constitution of Lower and Upper Canda, there are two 
Honses of Parliament for each Province, under the. names of 
legislative Council aud House of Assembly. The members of 
the House of Assembly are chosen by tie houschol!ders and hold- 
ers of land in the various districts. The Members of the Le- 
gislative Council are appointed by the Crown for life. It ap- 
pears there exists at present some difference of opinion on mat- 
ters of privilege between the two Houses of Parliament in Lower 
Canada, by which the progress of the usual grants has been im- 
peded, and in consequence of which the Governor dismissed both 
Houses with a reproof. A few days before this dismissal, how- 
ever, the House of Assembly presented along Address to the 
Governor, seiting forth miuutely the useless expence of a Licu- 
tenant-Governor, and varions other public officers, who were ei- 
ther non-residett or did no duty in the Province, and praying the 
abolition of such offices. The Governor merely teplied that he 
would lay the Address before his Britannic Majesty. ‘“ This 
House of Assembly,” observes the Traveller, “ is elected in nearly 

the same way as the House of Commons would be elected under 
Mr. Lambton’s plan; and we beg our readers just to contrast 

fthe THonse of Commons on Mr. 
Hume’s persevering and able, but ineffectual opposition to ti 
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profusion which rans through every branch of the Army Esti- 
mates.” 


Port-au-Priace.—We have received a printed account of the 
Insurrection of St. Mare, dated Port-au-Prince, the 4th March, 
1821, and the Haytian Official Gazette of the 11th March, con- 
taining the proceedings of the Military Commission which tried 
Geueral Jean Pierre Richard, &e. for the part they took in that 
Insurrection. The account of the Insurrection opens with a state- 
ment of the varioas reasons for publishing it, one of which is, 
“that those who nourish the guilty hope of rekindling the flames of 
discord that they may be able to regain their ridiculous privileges 
of noblesse, may feel that their expectation is vain and their wishes 
impotent.” We were not aware that nobleness of blood gave 
rise to auch bitter heart-burnings in Hayti. But black blood, it 
seems, may be betfer.or worse as well as white blood, and the 
Marmdlades of Wayti may be as much afraid of com ng in contact 
with base plebeians as a German Baron would be of sitting in 
the same room with a man who could not exhibit his 16 quarters, 
aud as much satisfied of their right to plunder the rest of their 
countrymen as one of the 500,000 noblesse of France.— Morning 
Chronicle. 


Bank of Ireland.—A treaty has heen concladed between this 
Establishment and the Earl of Liverpoo!, by which the Bank is 
to be allowed to add half a million to its capital, on condition . 
that it would lend to Government the half million at an interest 
of four per cenut.; and that the Bank would consent to have the 
Clause in their Charter repealed, which prohibits Private Bank- 
ing Establishments to consist of a Jarger number of partners than 
six, It was stated to the Proprietors of the Bank stock, that 
this half million would be supplied out of the accumulation of un- 
divided profits. The discovery that there was so large a sum as 
half a million in the coffers caused a great rise in the price of 
Bank stock. Were not the Proprietors cheated by being kept 
in ignorance of this reserved fund? 


Miscellaneous. —The GLascow Curonicie states, that the 
forbearance of the military in the late rivis at Glasgow was al- 
together unexampled; that Sir William Clark, of the the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, had his skull laid bare, through his helmet, by 
a blow from g stone ; aud that one soldier was so dreadfully bruis- 
ed, that he with difficulty crawled to a sequestered spot, where, 
unable to move, he remained till the mornisg.—-The ancient, 
manly, and healthy exercise of archery is rapidly reviving: the 
Toxophilite Society, which some years ago used to practice in 
the fields behind Gower-streei, have now established themselves 
at Bayswater, and other Societies in various parts of the country 
are following their examples.—The calender at the late Assizes 
for the county of Warwick contained the names of two hundred 
and twentv-six prisoners, out of which namber one hundred and 
ten were juvenile delinquents between thirteen and twenty years 
of age, and many of them old offenders. 


Highlands,—As a proof of the intellectual improvement of the 
Highlauds, we can state that there will shortly be scarcely a town 
or village without its Subscription Library, or Reading-room, A 
public institution of the latter description was opened on Monday 
last at Cromarty.—Jnverness Journal. 


Missionary Society.-—The 27th Meeting of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was held on Thursday (May 10) in Queen’s-street 
Chapel, when they were honoured by a visit of Ratafe, brothér- 
in-law of. Radama, King of Madagascar, who is desirous of re- 
ceiving Protestant Missionaries and workmen from England, 
Additional interest was given to this Anniversary, by the ‘timely 
arrival of the Rev. Mr, Campbell, who returned on Wednesday 
from a second journey to South Africa, undertaken by the request 
of this Society.—Mr. Campbell has penetrated into the interior 
of the country about 250 miles N. BE, of Lattakeo, and discovered 


: large cities before unknown. One of these called, Aurrechane, con- 


tains 16,000 inhabitants, who lave large manutaciories of iron 
@ a: 8 >) nel 
and earthenware he Chiefs of ‘several of these towns are de- 
sirous of ol ¢ Missionaries to instruct their people in the 
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HMeutrality of England. 
“Vir bonus et pradens né intneri quidem scelera sustinet, nedum 
committere.”” 
“Puller should’st thou be than the fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe’s Wharf, 
Wonld’st thou not stir ix tTris.’—Haacer, Act. i. Se. 
In spirit as poor, as she’s poorin her purse, 
Can ExGtanpn be neutral, or something that’s worse? 
Can she mark the brave straggles of man to be free, 
And see unconcerned, the fell Tyrants’ decree? 


ii. 
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Where's the virtne heroic, that formerty roll’d 

Thro’ the veins from the hearts of ovr fathers of old? 
** Legitimate,” too! there’s no vestige or trace, 

Of aught but a base illegitimate race! 

O! not to the people, to Britons at large, 

Beiongs the disgrace and contempt of the charge! 
Who respect not the freedom of others, ‘tis known, 
Ibetvay the rich gift, and deserve not their own. 

A Mackuntosn, Ho1iann, and Grey too befriend, 
And Liberty's cause, with souud docuine, defend, 
Resolved nut tv sanction, by silence, such crimes 

As sully our annals, and fever the times. 

On Alliances Holv, and Ministers fit, 

The honours ot Siavery properly sit: 

But vain all the arts on fair Freedom employ'd, 

‘The light may be tax'd out can not be destroy'd. 

The tree is immortal, its roots in the heart, 

Where Tyranny ne'er can its terrors impart ; 

Its leaves may be torn, but "twill live at the core, 
The sword may cut down, but ‘twill flourisi the more. 


— 


PMsurituis and-HAadagascar. 





Extract of a Letter from the Muuritivs, dated November, 1820: —Published 
in the London Papers of May, 1821, 


—_— 


“I gave yon an accoynt in my letters, as far back as the year 1817, 
of the efforts of this government tw put astop to the slave trade, by a 
treaty, tor that purpose, with Radama, King of Ovah. This chiettain 
was, at that time, the principal sovereign of Madagascar, and, from 
what i can leara, has since catended bis dominious, which gow comprise 
the larger half of that country, independent of the authority and influ- 
ence which he exercises over the petty cliess of the eastera and western 
cousts. The population of Madagascar is composed of various tribes, 
differing greatly amongst themselves in character and disposition. 
Among the trives to be tunad on the coast, some there are, pe haps, of a 
vindictive and treacherous disposition; bat the great mass of the interi- 
or population, and more especially the Ovah people, are a quict, inoff- 
ensive, paius taking race, exhibiting, in a variety of instances, no incon- 
siderable portion of talent and ingenuity in various branches of manu- 
facture. 


Radama, King of the Ovahs, though an unlettered man, appears to 
possess a sowud and discriminating jadgement, aud might bold out use- 
ful lessons to many sovereigus better shiiled tian himeself in what are 
termed the artes iagenue, upon the soundest priuciples of government, 
for the happiness of his subjects. ‘Tue character of this chief, and his 
mode of governing bis people, was well known fiom the frequent resort 
of traders to his capital; and, fiom in/ormation, it was not dither !t io 
calculate the extent of the traffic in slaves, caried on directly with this 
country and the states tributary to him. 


The absolute impossibility of opposing any adeqnate check to the 
slave “trade im these seas, where we were leit witout any sufficient 
practical means of capturing the smuggiers, determined the governur 
(Mr. Farquhar) w attempt a negociation with the King of Ovah, in the 
hope that it might be possible to impress upon the miad of this chief, 
that the services of his people might be rendered more advantageous to 
him than the sale of their persons, With this view a correspondence was 
opened with Radama, im which, without holding out any specific par- 
pose, an offer of triendly intercourse and matnal good will was teudered 
and accepted. Some trifling presents were sent and accepted ; and Ra- 
dama, the whole bent of whose mind appears to be directed to the im- 

“provement of his people, readily accepted an invitation from the gover- 
nor to send two of his brothers to the Mauritius, with a view to their at- 
taining the first rudiments of education. 


The youths arrived in Angust, 1816, at which time they appeared 
tobe about twelve and thirteen years of age; they were taken by the 
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governor into his family, and-every necessary means adopted to give 
them the benefit of Me. Parquiar'’s intentioas. Radama desired their re- 
turn at the end of awelve mouths: and it was wpon this oecasion that 
the first treaty with him was entered into for suppressing the exporta- 
tion of slaves from Madagasear, There is no donbt but that the treat. 
ment of these bovs, wie had been constantly under the governor’s eye, 
like his children, and the reports which they would make of that treat- 
ment, must have greatly influenced the mind of Radama, and disposed 
him to that full, T may fairly say, aFectionate confidence in the English 
government, wider Vr. Farqahar’s administration, which though check- 
ed for atime by the measures adopted on his departnre for Ragland, 
has, T am convinced from recent events, revived again in all its force 
upon Mr. Farquhar’s return here. 


This treaty was made in October, 1817, and its leading feature was 


that for certain supplies, which we undertook to furnish, the exportation 
of slaves from his dominions, or any of the territories tributary to them, 
was made a capital offeace. It would seem that Radama vffected this 
ch:nge of system not without opposition, and his sincerity and good faith 
upon the subject was certainly put to a very safficient test, when he or- 
dered the execution of individuals of new alliance with himself, for oppos - 
ing him in the faituful per‘ormance of the contract he had entered into ; 
and it is a well-known and well ascertained fact, that for twelve months 
after the signing of this treaty, not am individual of this coantry was 
carried into slavery, and that the practice im Ovah only recommenced 
when the non-perfo"mance of the stipulations of this government re- 
leased him from the tie by which, to that time, Radena considered 
himself religiously bound, nay, so anwilling was he to believe that it was 
not intended to fulfil the treafy, that the prohibition was only withdrawn 
upon the sending back to him of six hoys, who had been sent ap here 
to learn music, in order to. qualify them as a band for a regiment, which 
he had drilled after the English fashion. 


The unhappy effects of this measure may be estimated from the fol- 
lowing facts, which I have from an eye-witness, who passing from Ovah 
to the Mauritius, seven months after the treaty was e»ncladed, found on- 
ly four traders at Tamatare. While he was there, vesse!s arrived from 
the Mauritius, bringing the news that the govern~ent of the Mauritius 
would not execute the treatv, and having on hoard more than twenty 
traders, retrrning to their old employment: and [ have it from the same 
person, and from another of equal credit, that when they returned to 
Tamatare upon a public mission, in September last, they found upwards 
of 120 of these miscreants established’ there. Matarasear and its con- 
cerns have, I believe, oceupied the public attention so little, that Imuch 
doubt if it has ever given rise to disenssion or observation in any way 
before the public ; but now that hoppily, the same good effects have beea 
reproduced by the nromptand vigorous measures which have been adopt- 
ed by Governor Farquhar, on his return, I sincerely hope that no future 
difficulties will occur, aud that as the measure has been once approved 
by the ministers, so its beneficial re-establishment will be so decisively 
supported by them as to leave av room for future doubts or cavils, as to 
the poliev of the proceeding, or of their intentions, Radama, thong’ 
an aniettered man, has within hin principles of integrity, and good faith 
which might adorn the highest sitaation, and add grace to the most 
polished education ; and the difficuity of reviving his confidence, I may 
say s@ injudiciously destroyed, was rendered doubly difficult from 
Ratdama’s native unsophisticated ntoions of good faith, coupled with 
a less chivalrous feeling of the same description amongst hia people, 
sharpencd bv the conviction on their mart that the alliance with 
England, for the deelared purposes of it, was at variance with their 
personal interests, 


It appears, however, that the anxiety for the improvement of his 
subjects, so predominant in Radaina’s miad over every other object, had 
even co. umuuicaied itseil to his people, and every opposition vanished be- 
fore the engagement ofthe British agent, that a certain number of children 
should be placed under the protection of the British government at the 
Mauritius, and in England, to be instracted in religion and morols, ona 
the most useful mechanical arts. Radama, however, has difficulty in 
believing that a government, which has ouce broken the treaty, may not 
break it again Such, however, is his anxiety and determination to be 
satisfied on this poiat, that he sends one ofhis brothers-in-law to England 
as an ambassador, to learn from the lips of the King himself, that his Ma- 
jesty fully approves of the compact which has been made with hint) How 
this will be looked on in England [know not; conbled with any minor 
object it might be a subject for joke and derision; but persnaded as f am 
that it offers easy and successful means of stopping a large portion of the 
slave trade, and of civilizing three or four millions of the most intelligent 
and industrions of the African race, I earnestly hope that it will he 
treated as svch an excellent purpose onght to be; and that ovr wise 
men of the West Will not regard with contempt these foreigners because 
they are willing to.co-operate with ne in the most praise-worthyof our 
undertakings, asking no other reward than that assistan-e which we can 
afford them withont trouble or expense, for putting them on a level with 
ourselves, by raising them in the scale of thinKing beings.” —Observer, 
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To ftalp. 


Qn the reported surrender of her liberties. Supposed to be written by a 
Native Italian.—From the Liverpool Mercury. 





Oh! where is our old and invincible strength, 
When the spirit of man was erect and alive? 
Is the fame of its youth and proud manhood at length 
So basely renounced, that w@ dare not to strive 
For the land of our fathers, who conquered the world, 
But who ne’er rose 80 high as their children are hurled. 


From the prond heights of Freedom, they swore to maintain 
Till the deata-song of Austria rang loud through their hills : 
Till Europe, replying, caught up the glad straia, 
The full voice of the people ; that thunder that stills 
E’enthe voice of the hunters of man, who despair, 
And turn from their prey, as the wif to his lair. 


But ’tis past! and behold they shall range in our folds, 
And wanton at will, in the blood of the young 
And the fairest and bravest (if such ou land holds) 
And the song of the tyrants alone shall be sang ; 
For the sweet monntain ech es of freedom and peace 
Through our famed land of “ bards aad of heroes,” must cease, 


Once, at least, we were pitied; for yokes we have borne 
Far more than our conquests achieved of old ; 

But the tears the world gave us are turned into scorn: 
It will jeer as, if now we should weep wher we're sold. 

Come, spoilers of Poland, divide what you've won, 

And let Britain stand by to see justice be done. 


Oh! shame to the age that hath witnessed the deeds 
That are done through the lands, as if lawful and just ; 
An‘ shame to the victors; the vanquished that pleads 
For her bonds, and hath trampled her laurels in dust. 
Oh! less than Rome’s slaves, when by Spartacus led ; 
For they stood to their leader, and battled and bled. 


By Heavens! I had rather have seen thee consume 
In a sea of the fires that encompass thee ronnd, 
Than again, as a thousand times, doom after doom, 
Thus yield to the foreign foe ground upon ground, 
To the stripes of the slave, still less lowly than we, 
Who promised, yet dared not, and cannot be free. 





Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


On no occasion since the introduction of Art into England, has there 
been so numerous an assembly of Noblemen and Amateurs of the Arts, as 
were collected together at Christie’s Rooms yesterday (May 18), to wit- 
ness the first day’s sale of the choice Pictures painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and bequeathed hy him at his death to his niece, Lady Inchi- 
quin, afterwards Marchioness of Thomond, by whose Executors they 
are now brought to the hammer. No stronger proof need be given of 
the high estimation in which the Art is held, than the powerfal and an- 
xions competition which was excited to possess a specimen of this dis- 
tinguished painter, who, notwithstanding the trammels with which Art 
was incumbered in his day, such as hoops, powdered heads, &c. &c. 
managed, wider all these disadvantages, to throw a grace arid fascina- 
tion over all his compositions, as will insure them, under the various 
changes of taste and circumstances, a lasting celebrity. 

Portrait of a Young Girl, with a scarclet muff, bought by the Mar- 

quess of Lansdown for 255 guineas. 


Portrait of Mrs. Harley, as a Bacchante, with an infant, by Colo- 
nel Howard, of Grosvenor-square, for 299 guineas. 

The Gypsey Fortune-Teller, by do. 240 guineas. 

The Piping Shepherd Boy, by Mr. G. Phillips, for 410 guineas. 

The Portrait of Lady Hamilton, for 202 guineas, by Mr. Lambton. 


The Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with a book, for 234 guineas, 
by Losd Normanton, 

A Girl seated on her heel, embracing a favourite kitten, by do. 
295 guineas. 

View from Richmond Hill, a landscape, purchased by Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, fur 155 guineas. 


Portrait of a Female Drawing, companien to the Girl with a Kitten 
by do. 101 guineas, 


Infant St. John, with a Lamb, by Lord Harcourt, for 72 guineas. 
A small Woody Landscape, purchased by Mr. Phillips, 65 guineas, 


A Portrait of the ce.ebrated Mrs, Robinson, erroneously stated in 
the Catalogue to be a Portrait of Mrs, Rainsford, 55 guineas, 
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On the Etalian Rebolution. 
(From the Scotsman. ) 








Though we never placed such entire confidence in the military 
prowess of the Neapolitans as some of our cotemporaries, we must con- 
fess that their dastardly conduct has disappointed onr hopes, and cast a 
stigma on their cause. It was not to be expected that a momentry eu- 
joyment of freedom could entirely change their habits and character; 
but when they had often shed their blood profusely in BonaParrr’s 
wars of ambition, it was not to be supposed they would do less when the 
cause was their own. Rising by a sudden and fortunate effort froma 
state of deep degradation, a tew months of “ virtuous liberty” should 
have revealed to them the ignominy of their former condition, and sti- 
mulated them to wipe out the shame of the past, by the glory of the 
future. They had the wrongs of centuries to redress and revenge ; their 
newborn liberty was little embittered by the fury of faction; the 
sympathies of the people of Earope were on their side; aud had they 
defended themselves fer six months with the courage which the Spa- 
niards displayed for six years against a more formidable foe, they would 
have brought such an accumulated weizht of guilt and infamy on their 
invaders, as would most probably have kindled the flames of revolution 
in Germany, Prussia, and France, and ultimately brought the half of 
Europe to their aid. 


The first feeling which must arise in every mind at the contempla- 
tion of their pusillanimity, is a deeper detestation of the system which 
has divested them of that mechanical courage which is one of the most 
common qualities of human nature; and debased them so far, that they 
could not make half the exertions in defence of their Jiberties and na- . 
tional honoar, which other nations make for objects of greatly inferior 
value. Not to speak of the glorious efforts of the Swiss, the Dutch, 
the Americans, French, and Spaniards, the little island of Corsica, with 
half as many inhabitants as the single city of Naples, required 30,000 
French troops to reduce it; and its reduction cost a hundred times 
more blood than has been expended in the Neapolitan revolution. 
Though boasting of a descent from the Romans, the Goths, and the Nor- 
mans, nations renowned for courage, their spirit has been so broken by a 
long course of tyranny, that the sword has dropt from their hands at 
the first aspect of danger. Slavery is the natural parent of cowardice ; 
but it ought in jastice to be admitted, that its effects upon the Neapo- 
litans have beea aggravated by peculiar circumstances, Tyranny, civil 
and ecclesiastical, has laid the full weight of its fetters upon them. The 
magistrate, the judge, and the priest, have combined in a holy alliance to 
rob them of the fraits of their industry, to subject them to continued in- 
sults under the forms of law, religidn, and civil government, and to debi- 
litate their minds by ignorance and superstition. By excluding that light 
which enables the mind to decide for itself, and destroying that energy 
which impels it to carry its decisions into effect, the mass of the people 
have been rendered timovrous, feeble, and helpless; like spaniels, they 
have learned to crouch the moment the hand of authority is raised. The 
higher classes have been still more debased. They have the lax morals, 
sceptical opinions, and want of principle, which generally prevail in 
courts, without the spirit or honour of gentlemen. The few individuals 
who see through the darkness that surrounds them, and aspire after a 
a better order of things, forced to pay court and homage to men they 
despise, have the energy of their minds broken by the internal conflict 
of their feelings, and generally assume an affectation of levity, anda 
sneering and sareastie tone, to veil the emotions which they dare not 
express. Of these evils, great as they are, other nations have their 
share; but it has been the peculiar mistortune of the Neapolitans, and 
the Italians in general, for many centuries, that their country has been 
ruled by foreigners. Authority exercised by those whom men acknow- 
ledge as their natural superiors, even though severe and oppressive, is 
tempered with feclings of respect and veneration, and seldom produces 
any sense of degradation in those who snbmit to it. And thus, in the 
feudal times, the tie of chieftain and vassal, cemented by kindness on 
the one hand, and attachment on the other, was found compatible with 
the highest military spirit. But the same services which the vessal ren- 
dered to his superior from duty and regard, if paid to a stranger from 
force and fear would have degraded him toaslave This, however, 
has been the situation of the Italians, (afew districts excepted,) since the 
days of Charlemagne. The rigour of authority has not been mitigated 
tu them by those feelings which blend affection with obedience, and 
distinguish the subject from the slave. They have seen the wealth of 
their country rifled, its honours seized, its laws and rights trampled on, 
by men whom they not only detested as strangers, but despised as bar- 
barians. Fear, unqualified by any kindly feelings, has heen the great 
principle of obedience. Living habitually mder those mortified feelings 
which are the lot of the slave, their moral consti’ution has suffered, and 
it isnot surprising that they have contracted some of the vices of slavery. 
Thongh shedding their blood profusely for strangers, they have rarely 
had the resolntion to arm in their own defence; but when injured by 
one foreign power, they have meanly invoked anothers to avenge their 
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The present reverse in Italy is but the reflux of one of the many 
waves whose motions bear forward the fall tide of political regeneration, 





wrongs: And thus their country has heen at all times the prize of the % 
strongest party. Though fighting in almost every war that has em- 





broiled Europe, and fighting well under the banners of Spain, Austria, 
and France, they have never gained any confidence in themselves. They 
have gained victories, aud yet they are the only people in modern En- 
rope destitute of military fame: and they have assisted in securing the 
independence of other countries while their own remained enslaved. In 
short, no people have been placed in circnmstances tending so strongly 
to degrade their character, except the modern Greeks, who suffer the 
same evils, and exhibit the same vices and deiects in a still greater 
degree. 

But when the secret history of the revolution transpires, we have 
little doubt that the treachery and feebleness of the upper classes will 
be found to have contributed more to its failure thay want of courage 
in the lower. ‘The resistance made by a part of the army in the first 
battle seems to have been highly creditable to them; and that some raw 
troops who had never seen fire should be seized with a panic when 
brought into contact with a regular army, is neither singular nor dis- 
graceful. But no excuse can be made for the despair which seized the 
Parliament at the first reverse. No leaders of a revolution ever be- 
trayed such a shameful want of spirit—if their conduct did not proceed 
from a worse principle. But in all probability the great error im this re- 
volution was the compromise made with the old interests, in conse- 
quence of which the nobles, military officers and public functionaries, were 
generally allowed to retain their places, and became, in some measure, the 
leaders of a change to which many of them were secretly hostile. Sup- 
posing that no treachery arose from this source, still a portion of the 
weakness and corruption of the old system was engraited on the new; 
and the democratic feeling, the true spring of revolutionary vigour, was 
prevented from developing itself, and from calling yp out of the mass 
the Wasminetons, the Carnots, the Cromwe.is, the powerful spirits 
qualified to guide the movement by their native energy, and who would 
have been faithful to the revolution, because their own interest, honour 
and safety were bound up with it. 


In Upper Italy the revolutionary party is not yet put down; butin 
all probability it will not be able to maintain itself against the Austrians, 
weakened as it is by the defection of a part of its first adhtrents, and 
under the discouragement produced by the pusitanimons conduct of the 
Neapolitans. It is mnch to be lamented too, that the latter yielded to 
their enemies apparently before they knew that a change had happen- 
ed in the North, which would operate so powerfully in their favour. But 
in Piedmont as well as Naples, the revolutionary party seem to have 
suffered from a temporising spirit.—The neutrality proclaimed by Prince 
CARIGNAN was the most ruinous measure that could have been adopted. 
Professions of that kind were lost upon the Holy Alliance, who regard a 
mere revolution for the people as a declaration of war against them. 
The Piedmontese leaders ought, therefore, to have known, that the moment 
the standard of jiberty was displayed, they were in effect proscribed by 
the Board of Despots, and that their only security consisted in raising 
the whole of Italy. 


Whatever be the immediate result of these attempts, it is evident 
that the emancipation of Italy is only postponed for alittle. Proofs 
have now been exhibited of the existence ofa spirit there which no power 
can quench. In countries which have been held so long in bondage, 
the idea of liberty bursts upon the mind like a dazzling vision, which 
fascinates the more because it is imperfectly comprehended. Major 
Pixe, the American traveller, relates, that in passing throngh Mex- 
ico, a country buried in the deepest ignorance, such was the avi- 
dity of all classes, priests, lawyers, merchants, and soldiers, to get in- 
formation about the government of the United States, that individuals 
came secretly to the honse where he slept, and sometimes kept him up 
a great part of the night by their eager inquiries. Ina country like 
Italy, where a political press is unknown, the movements in Naples 
and Sardinia, notwithstanding the unfortunate issue, will give an 
excitement to the minds of the people greater than conld have been 
produced by the secret agency of the Carbonari for many years, 
The glimpse they have got of a better order of thiugs, will but embitter 
their feelings the more under the restored despotism ; and prepare them 
for a more effectual resistance, by a firmer union of sentiment. The 
effect of these events on the rest of Europe will be no less salutary. 
They have brought the principles of the Holy Alliance to the test more 
decisively than ever, and shewn the nations that unless the Board of 
Despots is broken up, their slavery is sealed. Even yet it is possible 
hestilities may continue in Italy. The people may carry on a guerilla 
warfare, thongh their leaders have abandoned them. But at any rate 
the seeds of revolution ave so profusely scattered through Purope, that 
in some other quarter they are sure to burst forth; and one movement 
on a great scale, amidst so much inflammable matter, will blow up the 
whole continental system of Mr. Pitt and the Holy Allies. When that 
takes place, away go in an instant all the Charters and Chambers of 
siraw, and all the apparatus of sham representation, A Government 
with some abuses may be tolerated, but one made up of abuses cannot 
be endured, ° 
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The reformation had to work its way throngh difficulties infimitely great- 
er, and'encountered reverses more overwhelming ; and yet it grew and 
prospered in spite of the utmost fury of its powerfal enemies. With 
the free press of Dritain, and the free government of America before 
their eyes, the situation of the friends of liberty in Europe has- never 
been so desperate as that of the Protestants subsequeat to the battle of 
Muhiberg, thirty years after the commencement of the reformation. Yet 
within five years irom that time evdry trace of this disaster was obli- 
terated, and protestantism was more powerful than ever. Indeed a 
parallel might be run between these times and the present with great 
exactness. The solemn hypocrisy of Cuarixs the Fifth was a type of 
that of ALexanper. There was a Holy League in those days to sup- 
port the abuses of the church, as there is now to support arbitrary go- 
veroment, The delusive appearances of reform held out by Pope 
Paut the third’s bulls, and by the Council of Trent, are proper coun- 
terparts to the mock constitutions set up by Princes who hold real li. 
berty in abhorrence ; and the former were as powerless as the jatter 
will assuredly be in arresting the spirit of reform,—Scotsman, 





RetreneHment and Economy, 


. To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
IR, 

The office of Receiver-General of his Majesty’s Customs be. 
ing one of great pecuniary responsibility, in order to protect the 
public from mismanagement, the individual holding the situation is 
required to provide ten securities in 10,0002. each. Under such 
circumstances (and as some person should be responsible for the im- 
mense snms daily passing in that department), you'will not, I am cua. 
vinced, consider 20002. per annum as too great remuneration for the 
tisk incurred ; but, while the Customs are on the tapis, will you oblige 
a constant reader by the insertion of the following letter in your valua- 
ble and independent Journal? 





To the Hon, Commissioners af His Majesty's Customs, 
GENTLEMEN, 

To that Honourable Individual of your Board, who, speak- 
ing of the Gentlemen in the Secretary's Department, observed, “ that 
he would find men to fill their situations 9s Well at 401. per annum,” I 
would wish more particularly to address the following anecdote :— 
“* When Sir William Musgrove was Chairman to the Board, a poor la- 
bonrer on the Quays, who had a wife and several children, was intro- 
duced; he complained that his allowance of 1s. 6d. per diem was 
insufficient to the support of his family: ‘ Hout awa’ mon,’ said the 
liberal Chairman, ‘ dinna ve ken there’s mony fra’ the North would be 
mickle glad to do the work for half the siller.” ‘ Very true, Sir Wil- 
liam,’ exclaimed one of the Commissioners, with a spirit which seems 
extinct at the present day, ‘but you should also consider, that there is 
many a gentleman from the North and the South tov, who would be ye- 
ry glad to fill your chair for half your salary.’” 

It is not by the liberal or gentlemanly economy you are pursuing 
in your department, that those who contend for Radical Reform will 
be satisfied. Ground by oppression, and overwhelmed by taxation, the 
suffering people will not be blinded by yous paltry savings of candles 
or candle-ends, to lose sight of your real motives in curtailing the necessary, 
comforts of the gentlemen whose services the country requires, or in. 
sending a few poor labourers to seek provision in the streets. Suchecono= 
my they. do not demand, What gain they by the discharge of an 
extra clerk of 601. per annum? aman, perhaps, with. a large family ; 
the parish rates must be applied to his support; the burden is still the 
same: but if you would convince them that you are really the zealots 
for economy yon pretend to be—if you would prove to snfferers in your’ 
Department, that Treasury subserviency forms not the basis of your ac- 
tions—that your pure feelings. sympathise with the distress of the times 
—let the pruning knife of retrenchment first lop off the superfluous 
branches of a Commissioner’s salary. et'the allowance to the Chairman 
and Depnty Chairman he reduced to 1,200/, per annum, and the other 
Commissioners to 1,000/. per annum, and the public would then be sa- 
tisfied ; no dirty work would then be necessary, and many a man might 
be retained to earn a subsistance for his family who is now sacrificed to 
political economy. Come forth then, ye pure, ye immaculate sticklers 
for rigid parsimony, a bas the golden manteau that Treasury infleence 
has thrown over you; sound not to the charge and yet loiter in the rear ; 
pluck not the mote from the eye of poverty alone, bat do as you would 
others should do anto you, and in all your sayings bear in mind, that 


3+ there are many from the North and the South, from the East, aye and 


fiom the West, of equal ability with yourselves, who would gladly take 
: yourseats at half your salaries. 





Blenheim Coffce-house, ¥-% 
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Sayp’s Volitical Ceanowry. 





A Treatise on Political Economy. By Jean Baptiste Say, translated from 
the fourth edition of the French, by C. R. Prinsep, M. A, With 
Notes by the Translator. 


Of all the foreign Economists, Say decidedly takes the lead, and 
his work being of that merit and importance, which ensure general at- 
tention, its translation into English can scarcely fail to be acceptable. 
It is not for us to dilate, in a newspaper notice, upon the character of 
an extended and methodical view of the general theory of wealth, ex- 
cept te remark that the mere English reader whois devoted to these 
inquiries, can scarcely fail to benefit by the perusal of the labours of an 
enlightened foreigner of established repntation, It is well observed by 
the translator, that whatever advantage British writers on political eco- 
nomy may possess in practical inquiry, from the commercial superi- 
o.ity of Great Britain, theoretical success is equally open to foreign 
writers, who removed from the vortex of action, are less liable to 
‘the contagion 6f party spirit, and the obliquity of private interest.” 
In the spirit of this observation we may remark, that certain 
subjects which usnally set British brains a gadding, are treated here 
with philosophic calmness; and not a little is gained by the contempla- 
tion of foreign deduction from British premises. The industry of M. 
Say is obvious, for in his notes we find quotations from English writers, 
many of whose facts and conclusions are little known among ourselves. 
The following for instance ; what a light does it throw upon that species 
of endurance and infliction, which is passed over so lightly at the very 
time that the murmurs, dissatisfaction, and pining of spirit, which form 
the inevitable consequences, are treated as unutterably wicked, 


*¢ Tt would appear from the returns given in a tract entitled, Obser- 
vations on the Condition of the Labouring Classes, by J. Barton, that the 
average of deaths, in seven distinct manufacturing districts of England, 
has been proportionate to the dearness, or in other worls, the scarcity 
of provisions. I subjoin an extract from his statement :— 


1801. Average price of Wheat 118s. 3d. per qr.— Deaths, 55,965. 


1804, ditto 608. Id, ditto 44,794. 
1807. ditto 73s. 3d. ditto 48,108. 
1810. ditto 1068. 2d. ditto 54,864.” 


Now scarcity, and want of employment, being precisely the same 
thing to these unhappy people, how forcibly do these appalling facts ex- 
plain the nature of their sufferings, and exhibit the odionsness of the 
jargon about the demoralization of the lower orders, The general char- 
acter of the labouring classss in every country is uniformly the produc- 
tion of those who make the circumstances which surround them; and of 
all the cants that are canted in a country, which as Lord Byrow has just 
observed, is overrun with cant, none is more thoroughly hateful than that, 
which has been so prevalent of late from the lips of plethoric and high- 
feeding pharisees, in regard to the failings of the most industrious and 
laborious popolation inthe world. The complacent assumption of all 
merit on their own part, with the mixture of truth and hypocrisy in their 
—‘ Thank heaven, we are not as these miserable sinners,’ —sapplies an 
example of bloated arrogance and folly so truly original, that we doubt 
if it can be matched in any other country existing. 


This translation is very ably executed, and the notes of the Transla- 
tor are in general extremely judicious; bnt in one point he somewhat 
differs from his anthor. He thinks an inconvertible paper mohey a great 
advantage, when honourably and faithfully superintended ; a proposi- 
tion with an impossible condition. In sucha case the discretion mast 
rest somewhere, and in our own, would it be at all amended if exercised 
exclusively by the Government? It is a power, in fact, which would 
sooner or later ensnare the most virtuons Government, and therefore not 
to be entrasted toany. Mr. Prinsep being of the school of Baring as 
distinguished from that of Ricardo, is opposed to the hasty return to pay- 
ment in specie, which he asserts has cansed much distress, and will 
cause more. Thisis likely enough, but can it be endured?) If so, what 
care Ministers for the rest? However this question be decided, the 
dictum of Mr. Baring is in our opinien oracular: the next war of two 
years standing will send us back again to restrictions and discretional 
paper issues.’’ We were sorry to read in these notes the usual general 
condemnation of the Poor Laws. It is a bad system; but it is a 
necessary and unavoidable adjunct of our combination enactments, and 
Other regulations tending to the extreme subserviency of labour. It 
is useless to observe that other countries exist without such provi- 
sions; they do so, but let them adopt the servile system of England, 
and they mast have recourse to them; a fact which is becoming 
apparent enough in Scotland, The feudal lord was obliged to support 
his vetainers in peace as well as war; capital in Great Britain has be- 
come a feudality, and/must equally feed its dependants, or emancipate 


its slaves,— Champion, 
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Reply to the Wdinburgh Review. 


Statement of the Question of Parliamentary Reform; with a Reply to the 
objections of the Edinburgh Review, Numbers LXI. and LX VIII. 





There is a very able and a very seasonable pamphlet. It require’ 
no great hardihood to prophecy, that a crisis of some sort is approaching 
in England. When the farmer, the manufacturer, and the mercliant, 
are each complaining of intolerable burthens, and aiming at relieving 
his own shoulders by shifting the weight on to his neighbour’s, it cannot 
be very long before this sharp conflict of interests either produces a 
crash ruistous to some one, or causes the adoption of general measures, 
in which the bulk of the nation have perfect confidence. This state of 
things is highly favourable to political speculation. Reform unavoidably, 
comes more iuto view ; and the party quacks, who have long been en- 
deavouring to avert the discussion of that topic, now exert themselves 
to poison the public mind with alarmist prejudices against the more 
simple and natnral plans offered by the sincere and constaut friends of 
liberty. The Reformers however are vigilant and prepared. 

In the sixty-first and sixty-eighth Nambers of the Edinburgh Review, 
there were two articles (attributed to an eminent Whig lawyer) written 
with a view to weaken the demand for what is nicknamed “a theoretic 
Reform,” by interposing a variety of ingenions propositions respecting 
the “practical” and wholesome influence of Public Opinion on the pre- 
sent state of polities—developing a plan for representation by classes— 
and above all heaping up objections of évery possible nature against a 
radical Reform, This was done with considerable tact, and in such a 
publication must have a certain weight with the public. The writer of 
the pamphlet before ns has therefore done well in unravelling this inten- 
tional knot of objections, and in pulling to pieces its loose and flimsy 
texture ;~—and he has done it with a steady and searching hand. His 
plan of reply is extremely jndicions. He sets out by laying down a few 
indisputable and undisputed principles on which Reform is supported ;' 
and he proceeds to try in succession by that test the three plans of the’ 
Reviewer,—namely, 1. “ Plan of a Disinterested Ministry’—2. ‘* Plan 
of a Check by means of Public Opinion”—3. “Plan for a Represen+ 
tation by Classes.” As the Pamphlet-Writer begius by a forcibie de- 
monstration of the universal operation of the motive, interest, in political 
action, the reader may easily conceive how trinmphautly he crushes the 
party sophistries of the Reviewer, founded as they are on the futile 
assumption, that the few in power can be so influenced by public opin- 
ion as to sacrifice their corrupt and peculiar advantages to tlie good of 
the many, The plan for representation by classes he shews to be as 
bungling in its theory, and as corrupt in its object, as the Roman class- 
system, by which the rich few were divided into a greater number of 
grades, and consequently obtained many more votes, than the depen- 
dent many. All this is done with great compactness of reasoning and 
clearness of arrangement. The illustrations are drawn from, the com- 
mon transactions of civilized life, and are always thoroughly true and’ 
complete. 

The anthor is evidently an admirer of Universal Suffrage and An- 
nual Parliaments ; but so far from being an intolerant one, he discovers 
much sense and moderation in confining his present argument to the ne- 
cessity of securing an electoral body which should possess an obvious 
community of interests with the whole people. There was no ueces- 
sity, in this place at least; to do more; for the Reviewer's objections 
applied to any plan of Reform by which the many exercised a direct 
controul over the majority of the “ruling class.” The many, in this 
case, argued the Reviewer, will tyrannize over the few,—which he il- 
Instrated by reference to the Catholics and Protestants of Ireland, and 
the white and black population in the Colonies. Even admitting that 
it would be so, replies the Author of the pamphlet, that is surely better 
than that the few should tyrannize over the many. He proves, however, 
that this alleged incompatibility of interests would not be the result of 
a general Representation ; and that the interests of the many always 
involve the interests of the few,* thongh the interests of the few (once 
in power independent of the many) are always opposed to those of the 
many. The defence of Ballot is perhaps the most comprehensive and 
nseful part of the work ; the author not only vindicates that most im- 
portant scheme from the chief objection—that it would deaden political 
interest in the voters, —but he clearly developes the many ways in which 
it would tend to make the bulk of the population independent, active, 
thinking, and enlightened. The Reformers have paid too little atten- 
tion to this excellent plan for curbing the sinister and immoral exercise 
of bribery and intimidation on the part of the great. Mr. Bentham 
placed its merits in a prominent light, when he shewed, in the Introdac- 
tion to his Reform Bill, that Ballot, even nnder the present wretched 
mockery of Representation would effect of itself a mighty Reform.—Sun, 





* Because the many, in a system of general and direct representati- 
on, would consist of all classes; and thns a portion ofthe many would’ 
have the same peculiar interests as a portion of the few, by whieh the 
protection of the latter would be ensured. 
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The Artificial Leg. $ Mr. Fare said, there was still another witness, who might “ help 





PALACE-COURT, SHAND v. WEISS. 





Mr. Earte opened the pleadings in this case. Tt was an action 
for goods sold and delivered, for which it was alleged the defendant had 
promised to pay. To this the defendant had pleaded to all, except as 
to 41., that he had not promised to pay, and that, with respect to the 
4l., he had made a tender. The plaintiff, in h’s replication, denied the 
tender, and upon this issue was joined, 


Mr. Manors stated the facts to the jury. The pleadings, he said, 
had been correctly stated by his learned friend, but the simple question 
to be decided was, whether in point of fact the plaintiff was entitled 
to the sum of ten guineas, which he demanded of the defendant, or 
whether his claim was to be cut down to the lesser snm of four pounds. 
The plaintiff was a mechanic of the hicher order by which he meant a 
man who devoted his ingenuity and his talents to the alleviation of the 
miseries and misfortunes of his fellow-creatnres. He had, in fact, 
Jong been celebrated for the minnfactare of artificial legs, and carried 
on his business in Backinvhan-street, Strand. The defendant was a 
cutler, and resided in the same neighbourhood. The present action was 
broncht to recover 10 gnineas, for petting a new foot and ancle, and 
making other additions, to a leg which had hee» sent to the plaintiff by 
the defendant to be repaired, an it would he the  rovince of the jury 
to say whether this som excee?ts} whit might be considered as a fair 
remaneration for the labour and pecn'iar talent which had been employe’. 


The first witness, Charles Gordon, was then called and examined 
by Mr. Eartr. He denosed that he occasiontily worked for the plain- 
tiff. He recollected having had to repair a leg for Mr. Weiss, about 
three weeks ago. 

Mr. THessteer (counsel for the defendant.)}—My Lord, this can- 
not be the leg in anestion: my learned friends had better put their right 
foot foremost. (laughter. ) 

Witness, in continastion.—He remembered at another time repair- 
ing a leg for Mr. Weiss, about two or three months ago. 


Mr. Taeestcer. Von constat, the leg in the declaration, 


Mr. Earte. —My learned friend is too anxions to knock the leg 
from ander us. (laughter) We mnst go by steps. IT propose examining 
the witness to the repairs which he made ona particular leg, aud then 
to identify that as the leg in question. 

The witness remembered repairing an artificial leg for Mr. Weiss 


below the calf; he put to it a new fvot, elastic toe, and spiral spring § 


in the heel. 

Mr. Tuessicer.—I am afraid my learned friend will make but a 
lame story, if I do not lend him some aid, Here is the identical leg of 
which he is in pursuit; he is welcome to all the support he can derive 
from it. 

The leg was then put into the witness’s hand, and he was called 
upon to describe its anatomy. This he did, and pointed ont the various 
parts which required the aid of partienlar ingennity to manufactore. 
From the prices he had seen charged for such articles, he considered 
Mr. Shand’s demand fair and reasonable. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Tuessicer.—He admitted thatin a piece 


of wood, placed onder. the instep spring, a screw had been omitted, by 
an oversight, the consequence of which omission was, that the spring 
was thrown ont of its place, and the motion of the machinery became 
greatly impeded. He thovght brass and not steel springs were best. 
On being further pressed on this point, he said Mr. Shand could ex- 
plain the comparative edvantages best, as he wore such a leg himaelf. 

What, then, Mr. Shand himself wants a leg?—Of course. You 
consider it a matter of course, then, that a leg-manufacturer should, in 
his own person, exhibit a proof of his ingenuity? Some of the trade 
are in that way. Some want legs, some noses, and so forth. (laughter.) 

Mr. William Sheldrake was next called, and examined by Mr. 
Manetes; he is atruss and leg maker in the Strand. He knew Mr. 
Shand by sight, and had hexrd that he had made many legs. [Witness 
took the leg produced into his hand.] He had heard the examination cf 
the first witness. He never andertook second-hand work himself ; that 
was to say, he never repaired for the trade. He worked for xentiemen, 
and charged them according to the nature of the work done. He could 
not judge of the value of the work in the leg before him, because it was 
so hadiy done. He would not employ a man in his house who would work 
so badly, The action of the ankle was not sofficient ; it would not ad- 
mit of a boot being drawn on, as it ought todo. If he had made a fuot 
an’ ankle frum the calf downwards, he should have charged ten or 
twelve guineas. He should, however, make it on his own principles, 
and not in away similar to the leg in his hand, As the work was doue, 
he could not form an opinion of its value. 


Mr. Tuessicer.—My Lord, I apprebend the plaintiff must “ take 
to his legs.” ( laughter.) 
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them over the stile.” (laughter. ) 


Mr. James Potts was then called. He was a maker of artificial 
legs. He had heard the exam‘nation of the last two witnesses. He 
also tock the leg and anatomized it. He never made a leg of that des- 
cription. He had been making legs for 18 or 20 years. The value of 
legs devended upon thei utility to the wearers; those which proved 
best cilenlated to supply the defects of nature were of course most Valu. 
able. If they did not answer the desired purpose, they could of course 
be of no value, 

Mr. THessterr.—T¥ think I may now fairly say my learned friends 
“have not a leg to stand on.” 


The learned Judge concarred in this observation, and was of opin- 
ion that the plaintiff was proved out of Court by his own witnesses, 


A verdict was then entered for the defendant. 


To Toman. 


Oh, lovely woman! if thanks to heaven are due 
For any gift, "tis for the gift of you; 
The greatest, purest bliss man knows below, 
From your ‘livine society doth flow: 
Yonr chastening converse checks his grosser thought, 
Whilst the best wish with which his mind is fraught, 
He cherishes for you. 
Tf harrass’d by the world’s distracting care ; 
If fierce anxiety his bosom tear ; 
Should friends prove faithless ; tyranny oppress 3 
Or heaven each wonted source of happiness, 
With chilling hand dry up: his wearied soul 
Seeks the sweet influence of your mild control, 
And fain would rest with you. 


Ask the fond youth how quick the moments sped, 
When throngh the jovons dance his love he led: 
Or when, beneath the chaste moon’s silver ray, 
In rapture sweet they talked the hours away? 
He'll say these moments of his life appear, 
Like specks of sunshine in the winter year ; 

So bright, so swift they flew. 
But oh, methinks thy love most bright doth show, 
When, on the bed of pain, to assuage our wot, 
Thy gentle hand administers relief; 
Whiist thy soft voice unconscious speaks thy grief: 
And if from anguish we find rest awhile, 
Thou hailest the happy omen with a smile ; 

So cheering in our view. 


And if, at last, from all we hold most dear, 

Relentless fate our fleeting forms should tear ; 

When all the, world besides, with faithless minds, 

Hath given our shortlived memory to the winds, 

Thy constant heart with fond regret shall cherish 

The thought, which only with thy life shall perish, 
Of our love so true. 


Felonious Sinking of Vessels. 


EDINBURGH HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY, APRIL, 1521. 


On Wednesday, the 19th of April, the Court met for the trial of Jous 
MacpouGatt and James Menztes, accused of having, off Jutland, in 
the month of June, 1816, feloniously sank and destroyed, after having 
abstracted the cargo, the vessel called the Frienns, of Glasgow, by 
means of boring holes in the bottom of that vessel, and for the purpose 
of defranding and prejudicivg the unterwriters or owners of the vessel 
or goods, —Menzies having failed to appear, was outlawed. 


The trial lasted until two o’clock on Satarday afternoon, when the 
Jary retarned their verdict Guilty, and Meuzies was sentenced to trans- 
portation for ‘ife. 

M‘Lachlan was then tried, and found Guilty of sinking, off the 
Taskar, in June last, the Mary, from Glasgow to Gibraltar and Leghorn, 
He was thea sentenced to transportation for 14 years. 


Eurove Marriszges. 

On the 19th of March, at Mary-le-Bone, by the Reverend Mr, 
Burergs, Epwarp, eldest Son of Henry Srncreton, Esq. of the Coun- 
ty of Cavan, and Nephew of ManwSincteton, Esq. one of the Mem- 
bers of the Board of Ordnance, to Marta, only Daughter of the late 
Colonel Wane, of the Bengal Establishment. 

On the 26th of April, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Sir W. Dice, 
Bart., late of the Bengal Military Establishment, to Mrs. Fraser, wi- 
dow of Lieutenant Colonel Fraser, late of the 76th Foot, 
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State of Society in india, 





** For solitude has many a dreary hour, 

**F’en when exempt from grief, remorse, and pain: 

* Come often then ; for haply in thy bower 

* Amusement, knowledge, wisdom thou may’st fini.” 





Beattie’s Minsrret, 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me, that in 
this are of experimental reformation and improvement, when al] 
other things are undergoing changes, (which, God send may be so 
many changes for the better,) when Papist and Protestant have al- 
mast been persuaded to shake hands and look upon each other 
as members of the same family, having but one common interestin 
the state, when kindly and generous sentiments between man aud 
man appear to be growing up with the general diffusion of know- 
ledge and liberal Education, and the rich and the wise seem 
alike to take pleasure in employing their acquisitions some way 
or other for the improvement and happiness of the human race, 
convinced that there are— 





6¢ Ways to benefit mankind, 
“Perhaps, as shooting them 


as true 

at Waterloo,—” 

that so little has been done to improve the state of social inter- 
course among those of our favored country who constitute what 
we usually understand by the word society. 


The advantage to the state, and the rational enjoyment and 
instruction to individuals ofall ranks and professions, which might 
be derived from the prevalence of amore social disposition, makes 
it, I conceive, a matter of importance that a little more pains 
should be taken by these who have influence over the mind and 
manners of the people, in teaching them (especially those in the 
higher walks of life) to set a little more value than Englishmen 
habituatly do upon eachother. To be reserved, unsocial, and 
disdainful in looks, shy and awkward in society, has certainly 
for along time been the character which other nations 
the English. It is however a character of which even the “ Lords 
of the Universe” have no reason to boast; and as something has 
already been done to improve it, since our intercourse with for- 
eign nations has become socommon at home, it may be hoped 
that a good deal more will be done to improve it both at home 
and abroad. 


The manners and customs ofa country ought, like its laws, 
to adapt themselves, to “the times we live in” and to the 
“climes we are sent to inhabit;” and it would seem as reason- 
able in our paragon of a Government, in which changes and im- 
provements are constantly working, to cast anchor at last upon 
the old Saxon laws never to weigh again, as for us who are trans- 
planted for a time to countries so different in all respects to our 
own, to bring, as we are all so fond of doing, our manners, cus- 
toms, dress and habits of living along with us: for who will deny, 
that these things which are fit for the country we import them 
from, are not at all suitable to this which for a time we must 
inhabit? 


There is no part of the British dominions abroad, where so- 
ciety f¥so great a blessing, so much a “ nece ssary of life,” as it 
is in the East Indies ; none where so Jarge a portion of those who 
come to it are so well qualified by education and hnbits. for good 
society: and yet it seems to me, who haye been almost every 
where upon the habitable globe, that society is no where von 
So injudicions a olin and footing as ia India generall., but in 
Bengal more than any where else, and at its Presideaev worse 
than at any other ploce in Goto what part of it you 
will, to aJarge station, fo 9 omall statiou, or to the ¢ 1} , 
you hear the same complaint from every one who is 
social nature. “The want of sox ‘icty, the 
place, the bad taste of those who attempt to give 
sovereign indifl -e and contempt 
daily meet in their rides seem 
wheuee does this arise? Is 


Bengal. 
vital itself, 
atallofa 
Stupidity of the 
partie s, and the 
cople wh: ( vs 
I px vho perka; 
for eaca 


whicl 
to have 


aeage From 
it ia the 


indolent habits which the 


other.” 


give of 


climate so much favours? Is it in the want of people capable 
of making themselves agreeable in society? Or is it 


“ That independence Biitons prize so high 

“Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie?” 
I believe itis less in any of these causes than in the necessity 
which fashion and our imported customs seem to impose upon 
us, that there can be no such thing as society, no notion of 
“a party” atwhich eating and drinking is not supposed to be 
the chief amusement, and where you must needs go dressed, be 
the season hot or cold, in the same woollen habit that you would 
wear at a party in London on new year’s day. 


T do believe that nothing so muchtends to those retired, self- 
ish, lonely, churlish habits, for which we are now so remarkable 
in Bengal, as the custom of giving formal expensive “ K.hanas.”’ 
A man seems to be ashamed to ask a party to his house if he can- 
not set a sumptuous entertainment before thei.! To give a 
“ Barrah K.hanah,” is no trouble in life to a “ Burrah Sahib,” 
who has an establishment for it, and has only to say to his Khan- 
saman, “ Let a dinner be ready for 50 guests,” and it is straight- 
wav ready. But ‘ventleman who are not in 
the habit of giving dinner parties, it is a wearisome and expensive 
business, never recompensed by the pleasure which the party af- 
fords. As for those great dinner parties, which are so common 
during the cold season in Calentta, I hardly ever remember 
being at one of them, where people seemed to enjoy themselves; 
nor am T able to guess for what purpose but mere oste ntation 
they are generally given. 


to those families or 


Let us suppose we are going to one of these parties in the 
month of October or November. The cold season is supposed to 
have commenced, and the party must all he “full dressed.” Mi- 
litary men in comfortable warm woollen coats, buttoned up to 

the throat, with tight pantaloons and boots, an ungainly cap or 
cock’d-hat under the arm, and a sword quarrelling with their legs 
Civilians a little more at their ease, but throttled ina Dandy 
neckloth broucht from Moscow, unable to tarn the head without 
turning the body. The thermometer (without the company in 
the room) is at 89° and not a breath of air from the heavens, On 
entering the room, we see aconple of dozen ladies ranged “by 
themselves on formal rows of chairs, like trees in the avenues of 
a Datchman’s pleasure crounds, and four to five dozen harness- 
edgentlemen as ahove described, moping about or in groupes by 
themselves, at a loss to whom to talk or what to sav. One half 
the gentlemen arrived from Europe or the Upper Provinces are 
quite strangers to the other half, and the master of the house 
forgets to introduce them to each other. An aide-de-camp ora 
dragoon makes a little noise with his shod heels and clattering 
armour, coming up stairs, and for a few minutes draws the gaze of 
the rest of the party uponhim; but the butterfly mixes among the 
drones, and the lancvid conversation is resumed among those who 
have any thing tosay 

This may indeed be pastime, butit can hardig be called 
amusement. So, however, the time must be passed for perhaps an 
hour and a half, until the notice of “Khana tyyar hv”-—-trans- 
lates the party to the dining room. There they goin formal p 
nicelv selected, not according to fancy. fondness, or pl fo e 
but according te the Calcutta Directory of precedence; and wor 
be to the man who forgets or knows not the season of “ appoint 
ment” of the husband whose wife or aavchter he hand« to table, 


I have said it was (edionws to be hept so long waituz 
in the room of assembly with scarce suv thing *o milerest oF 
amuse me unti! dinner was anuounerd. But if was wothiog a 


all to the annoyance I had te euime at table, for then commenc 

ed my sufferings, compared to which the antichamber enmt was 
a: a bottle of rampant champagne to a bottle of -talc bazar cla 

ret. Conceive from seventy to cighty ladies and ventlemen (with. 
more than twice the number of black servants behind them) stow 

ed together, of a sultry evening in Chowringhee, a 
stow wool or cotton ina Free Trader; conceive m 
staff in the dirty clothes basket, seated between two 
“high standing,” who were as ceol as the merions o 
board, witha turkey before we to carve, a0 ‘arg? a 


close as thes 
hot as ka 

ladies of 
the side 
wnosti:eh, and 
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three or four side dishes to help, besides all the time casting my ; 


eyes ronnd to the right and left, the perspiration dropping like an 
April shower from my foreliead, for fear I should hit one of the 
ladies in the face with my elbow: imagine this, and you will ea- 
sily guess how I loneed to see the cloth off the table. Certainly 
neither Romeo, nor Prospero, nor anv other lover that poets’ 
imagination ever created, so ardently wished that hours were mi- 
nutes till his charmer appeared, as I did till I could disappear 
from this party. On my way home T swore as Instily as ever lo- 
ver swore, never to <o to any more to such parties until I was of 


“ sufficient standing” in the Service to know how to keep myself 
cool at them, 


Were it possible to cive a different turn to hospitatity—to 
dispense with those “ Burrah K,hanas” and with formal ‘“ K,ha- 
nas” altogether; and instead of them to have well assorted Even- 
ing Parties, where the chairs instead of being drawn up, two 
deep, in open order, for ladies only, might be left higgledy pig- 
gledy, like plants in a shrubbery, for the ladies and gentlemen in- 
discriminately, to meet and chat with each other,—were Nature 
alittle more stadied, and restraint and stiffness made to give 
place to simplicity and grace, how abundantly might we enjoy 
ourselves in society, and how much oftener might we mect than 


we can well do for the mere business of eating and drinking to- 
gether ! 


I believe there are very few who co into society, who would 
not prefer a little refreshment on a side table, where it was laid, 
when they felt inclined for it,and with whom they pleased, than to 
be seated at a stiff formal dinner party 2 or 3 hours. 


The Fair Sex ought to be a little more considered, and their 
amusement provided for, at all parties. Great dinners can be 
little or no pleasure to them, and the charm of society is lost by 
our not seeing enough of them. It is not sufficient to say that 
mere pleaswre is derived from the society of women : good manners, 
gentlemanly habits, a cheerfal disposition, much useful informa- 
tion, and positive moral improvement may be gained from asso- 
ciating with them, much more than from men with each other. 

I shall conclude my long Epistle with recommending this in- 
teresting subject to the attention of those (of whom there must be 
many) better able to treat of it than I pretend to be, and with 
informing you that my “ Promised Essays” upon “ Post Office 
Improvements, Dress, Treatment of Native Servants, &c.” have 
not been forgotten, and you shall soon know what I proposed to 
say on those subjects. I have not, however, said half what I pur- 
posed saying upon my present subject, and ifthe careless episto- 
Jary style of one who you may perceive is not accustomed to 
write for the Press, be at all acceptable, I shall perhaps at a fu- 
ture day resume it. 


I could wish to have said something about etiquette, and the 
sort of etiquette that scems best suited to a Bengal drawing 
room. As we do not move among princes, ambassadors, and no- 
bility, there seems no occasion to embarras ourselves with court 
etiquette. Itis not at all necessary for the preservation of that 
respect which is due to rank and dignity. Even at courts, the 
greatest monarchs, those who felt strong in their own natural 
powers, and were most respected, have had the least regard 
to courtly pomp and ceremony. The great Frederick encou- 
raged men to feel at ease in his presence, and to converse 
as freely as they would among themselves. The jest went round 
at his table—all who liked joined in it, conversation never 
lagged; and all who came to his board went away delighted. 
So it was with most of the so-reputed ceremonious German poten- 
tates, and with none so much as the Empress Maria Theresa, 
whose natural ease and affability charmed as it surprised every 
one who approached her. And where is there, or has there ever 
been, a Sovereign, who seemed to consider pomp and etiquette 
80 little ne¢essary to the support of his dignity, as our own graei- 
ots model of elegance and good manners, King George the Fourth? 
Do those who are invited to His Majesty’s table, sit round him 
like prebends and canons in a cathedral, afraid to open their lips 
during the service. No:—His Majesty kaows how to make people 
enjoy themselves ia his presence, without over descending to fa- 
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miliarities which would lessen himin the estimation of his guests ; 
and so may every other ¢reat man do who has a title and dignity 
to support, whether he be a Governor, a Bishop, a Judge, a Gene- 
ral, or a Councillor. 


The coarse, rude, vulgar mannsrs, so common among our 
young men, and which often oblige mes of rank to wear a formal 
reserved exterior in society, would soon wear off, if they were 
more associated with their superiors ; and it is the neglect of the 
rising generation in this respect which infects society with so 
many clowns and ill-bred pedants, whose attainments. are made a 
bore and nuisance to their friends. 


To a man hich in authority, who has a certain state and dig- 
nity to support, it is a great misfortune not to have men of good 
breeding and respectability about him. To do the honours of his 
house in a becoming manner, is an essential duty of every 
great man’s suite. But I have often known a party of strangers 
assemble at the house of a chief who had suite enough to do him 
and themselves honor—and instead of moving about among the 
strangers and introducing them, &e. the suite have got info a cor- 
ner by themselves without a word to say to each other, leaving 
the great man’s guests to walk about, twirling their thumbs until 
he himself appeared. This silly pride and shyness is but too 
common among aide-de-camps ; and those who have it ought to 
resign, 

I am, Sir, Your’s, &e. 


On the River, September 20, 1821. SAM. SOBERSIDES. 
LETTER IV. 


Adawlut Spstem of Endia, 





To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

Whatever the causes may have been which operated 
with the Authorities in Bengal, whether indolence, thirst for Re- 
venue, timidity, love of monopoly, or fatuous predilection for a 
System of sham or double Government, certain it is, that during 
the considerable interval which elapsed between 1765 aud 1773, 
nothing effectual, or tending to effectual, was done in the great 
and open field of Legislation and Jurisprudence. The Records 
of Parliament lave placed the fact beyond doubt, that there was 
no sufficient security for person or property; that the Adminis- 
tration of Justice (if this be not a mockery of terms in sucha 
case) was left in the hands of the miserable and corrupt “ Coun- 
try Courts” as they were called; while the check and controul 
vested in British functionaries under various denominations, 
were worse than useless for the practical protection of the Na- 
tives, being rarely employed except to guard the interests of the 
Company. or for purposes of individual advantage. The coun- 
try was subjected to all the horrors that every where accompany 
a double Government, and the phantom of the Nawaub’s nomi- 
nal power was not so shadowy and thin, but it sufficed to cover 
a multitude of sins. 


It is necessary to keep this prominent and undoubted fact 
in view, while discussing the proceedings of the English Parlia- 
ment from 1769 to 1773, which ended in the establishment of the 
general Government for India, and of the Royai Court of Judiea- 
ture in Bengal. A fair and rational review of thase proceedings 
will lead us to the conclusion, that whatever errors the Au- 
thorities at home committed on this occasion, arose from 
want of experience, while their intentions were honest and 
praiseworthy: the very precipitancy with which they went 
to work, had it’s origin in a right source; they saw that no- 
thing had been done towards the efficient Administration of Jus- 
tice, and they saw no symptoms that any thing effectual would be 
done, if the task were loft to the same hands. The great Council 
of the Nation felt that it was called to the important work of legis- 
lating for this newly acquired and vast Dependency of the Em- 
pire, owing to the supineness or constitational imcompeten- 
ey of the Body who licid the lease of India by an anoma- 
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lous tenure which conferred the privileges of Sovereignty only 
by avery questionable construction of a Charter granted for 
Commercial purposes. They were further arged to the task from 
ancient habit and usage. It had been the old and laudable cus- 
tom of Parliament after the conclusion of every war which left 
England in acknowledged possession of new acquisitions, to le- 
gislate—to grant some species of Constitutional Charter—to such 
new Dependencies. It is not pleasing to remark that this excellent 
usage has been silently and gradually abandoned almost from the 
commencement of the late King’s reign, The last voluntary exercise 
of this oldand truly English practice I think was in the case of a 
French West India Island, after the peace of Paris in 1763, and 
even there, the measure because necessary from the judicial 
questioning of the Royal prerogative to govern Dependencies 
without Parliamentary sanction: as to Canada, she owed her later 
Charter solely to the fears excited by the alarming proximity of 
her free neighbours the American states, Since then, every British 
acquisition, whether in the West Indies, Ceylon, Guiana, South Af- 
rica, the Mediterranean, or elsewhere, has remained under simple 
Royal Government, untouched—or as good as untouched—by Par- 
liamentary regalation. But things had not quite come to that pass in 
1769, and when the fact of our having acquired the undisputed do- 
minion of new and extensive provinces in the East became notori- 
ows, Parliament apparently fell to the ordinary task of legislating 
for them, almost as a matter of course, stimulated not a little to 
their duty by the equal notoriety of the dissentions and misrule 
that prevailed in the Indian Councils at home and abroad. 


The return to Europe of Lord Clive after his second admi- 
nistration, seems to have given the signal for great and general 
ferment at home, touching the state of affairs in India, and although 
the splendour of his military and political achievements, enabled 
that Nobleman to baffle or elude the vigorous assaults which were 
pressed on him from so many quarters. a deep impression was ne- 
vertheless made by the strong body of facts which were so fully 
brought to light through the efficacy of public discussion and en- 
quiry. Violent quarrels and mutual insults and recriminations be- 
tween him and his employers; a whole army that had miraculously 
won and preserved kingdoms for England, in open revolt ; outrare- 
ous dissentions in Council and among the Company’s Servants 
abroad ; wrong and violence, abhorent to law, committed on the per- 
sons and property of Europeans in India, who became obnoxious to 
the ruling Powers; visions of ephemeral Princes and Potentates, 
ascending and descending in quick succession from shadowy and 
unstable thrones ; complaints from every quarter of broken faith, of 
provincial extortion, rapacity, injustice, monopolies, andopnres- 
sions; andtho’ last, not least, an acknowleged deficitin the Home 
Treasury, which indicated impending bankruptcy and importaned 
Joudly for aid from the Royal Exchequer -—all these things spoke for 
themselvesin language not to be mistaken, and presenteda striking 
picture of general mismanageme at and misrale, which seemed to 
leave noalternative between prompt lezislative interposition, and 
the loss of agreat and newly acquired Empire! Eventhe Tory party, 
whose folly and servility shortly after led to the dismemberment 
of America, and who had already commenced the establishment 
ef that influence in which they were never afterwards effectually 
disturbed daring the long reign of George IV., were apparenily 
infected with the prevailing fervor of Indian Reform. The vir- 
tuous zeal of the Minister was perhaps somewhat quickened by 
distant visions of the Paradise of Indian patronage, in some 
portion of the joys of which, he might have hoped to obtain partici- 
pation throygh the efficacy of his intended good works: in these 
hopes he was not altogether disappointed; his virtue obtained its 
rewarl—positively in the nomination of the new General Council 
and Judges —negatively in getting rid of the terrible Juxtus, who 
till then rode him down with the pertinacity of the old leathern- 
legged wizzard in Sindbad’s tale. 

Bat whatever were the motives of the ministry, their co-ope- 
ration in the cause of Indian Reform was well nigh fatal to 
the East India Company, whose very existence was put in 
jeopardy; and although they managed by some adroitness 
ami the conflict of opinions to esoape with life, they did 
not come off unscathed from this first of a series of attacks with 
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which they have been frequently persecuted since the remote period 
of which I write. They were compelled to admit virtually but 
fully, the Territorial Sovereignty of the Crown of England over 
British fadia; the whole frame of their Governments abroad was 
new modelled, and the chief Functionaries named by Parlia- 
ment; the qualifications of Proprietors were altered; the dis- 
patches from India were subjected to the inspection of the Se- 
cretary of State ; a participation was exacted in surplus Reve- 
nues—expected but never forth coming—and the administration 
of Justice in their dominions was virtually taken from them, and 
vested ina Royal and independent Tribunal, set up ander the very 
nose of their Metropolitan Government, avowedly to check and con- 
troul abuses by that Power and its Servants, which no one éhen 
ventured to deny, 


Such was the well-known and declared origin of the Supreme 
Court of Fort William in Bengal; and those who refer to the Re- 
ports and Debates of the day, in Parliament and at the India 
House, as well as to the Minutes of Council and Judicial Declara- 
tions of the Bench subsequent to its establishment in Calcutta 
in 1774, will find this origin, and this great object of the Institu- 
tion fully and freely admitted in every quarter. The powers of 
the Court, actual and constructive, were so enormous, that they 
amounted in fact to a virtual supercession of the authority of Go- 
vernment, although this Body derived its prerogatives, and its 
members their individual nominations from even a_ higher 
source—that of the three Estates of the Legislature. Whether a 
Judicial Body possessing such extensive powers, could have 
continued to act for any long time in harmonious co-operation 
with even a Royal Government, appears very doubtful; but 
it seems next to impossible that any such harmony could have 
endured even for a brief space between two powerful and 
non-elastic bodies who acknowledged different and rival 
Masters; for the direct interference of the Crown and Parli- 
ament with the political administration of the Company 
abroad, ceased with the appointment of the new General 
Goverament, which from that moment became subordinate to 
the Court of Directors alone, as before. This evil, at least, 
Parliament ought to have foreseen distinctly, and provided 
against its consequences. But they saw not the danger, or were 
afraid of weakening that check which they honestly believed 
necessary as a counterpoise, to a Government enjoying 
powers almost despotic, and which had been declaredly abused ; 
hence they fell into the grievous error of imagining that to con- 
stitute a Tribunal with plenary powers, was to make laws for In- 
dia! The respective privileges of the Government, and of the Court, 
were left almost wholly undefined; no provision was made for 
supplying the grand deficiency of a suitable Code of Laws for India, 
either by the authority of Government, or of the Government and 
Court conjointly. There was no bond of union or point of approxi- 
mation; not even a regular and prescribed mode of official com- 
munication between these high and mighty belligerents ; it was 
left to chance or the caprice of the Judges “to determine what 
portion of English law and practice should be applied to Europe- 
ans and Natives in Bengal; the absurd fiction of the double Sys- 
tem of administration through an ostensible Nawaub, was neither 
abolished nor recognised,—an omission fruitfal in disputes and 
confusion: in’ short nothing was done, but the simple and al- 
most random establishing of a Supreme Court, which was left to 
make war or peace, to sink or swim on the vexed ocean of Indian 
Parties, in the best manner it could. 


Itis at all times essential, not more to the right Administra- 
tion of Justice than to the oonfidence of the people in any Tri- 
bunal, that the Judges should be men of the highest private 
repatation, and in particular of imperturbable temper, and pa- 
tient, forbearing dispositions. It is needless to say how pecu- 
liarly necessary —how indispensible —was the sclection of indi- 
viduals bearing such characters, for the delicate, invidious, and 
trying duties, that were to devolve on the first Judges of the 
Supreme Court. The most anxious care ought to have been em- 
ployed in the choice of men for this “forlorn hope ;” and if ever 
personal claims or political influence were to be laid aside in 
the appointment to high offices, here was an occasion which de- 




















manded such ministerial disinterestedness, almost beyond any 
other on record, The first Judges—and in particular the Chief 
Justice, who appears by the Reports to have held more than 
an ordinary or constitutional influence over the Courts,—should 
have been deeply imbued with the philosophy and spirit 
of Law, rather than merely learned in ats letter and practice. 
They should have been enlightened Statesmen, Economists, Le- 
gislators, and Citizens of the world—so to speak; not Recluses 
drawn from the Monkish recesses of Colleges and Inns of 
Court—not Bigots in routine practice and jargons, escaped from 
the drudgery of conveyancing—not briefless Barristers grow- 
ing grey in the crowded back-rows of the Courts, or trea- 
ding the hopeless round of*a provincial circuit, with no ideas 
or views beyond the little horizon of Westminster-hall. They 
should have been men of elegant and enlightened minds, look- 
ing to India as a field for noble improvement, which lay 
unoccupied before them, not as a stage for sordid ambi- 
tion or vulgar avarice :—patient, charitable, and self-deny- 
ing, they ought to have appreciated the anomalous peculiarities, 
and the delicacy of the position in which they found themselves 
placed, with relation to the Government of the country and to the 
state of Society,as well as to the singular history and circumstances 
of the motley classes over whom their novel jarisdiction reached. 

Such men would have avoided indecent dissentions with the 
Chief Authority of the State, whose authority they were bound in 
common sense and deference to the English Legislature to respect 
and support: they would have steered clear of that pedantic 
blindness to the condition of the Natives, and would have re- 
frained from those absurd outrages on ancient prejudices 
and cherished customs and privileges, which were not the less 
absurd and odious, »ecause perpetrated under colour of Law. 
They would have set themselves diligently to adapt and amend 
where they could; and where even a /iberal construction of their 
Charter did not admit ofthis process, they would have put them- 
selves in co-operation with the Government, orif they found in 
that quarter coldness and jealousy, would have sect to work to ex- 
plain to the legal Advisers of the Crown, what were the Judicial 
wants of this new country, and wherein they had found the ex- 
isting Systems defective or unsuitable. 


September 15, 1821. 


John Bull, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal 


PHILO-PATRIS, 





Sir, 

The scheme of Zero for supporting Joun Butt by 
means of a contribution of Bank Notes having failed, another de- 
vice has been hatched for enabling him to acquire “ guilty profit” 
without “guilty popularity.” At least such is the town-talk. It is 
said that he may then be as gay as one of the “ flowery sweets” of 
his own “ parterre,” without toiling or spinning more than they do. 
Not to prejudge the matter, I shall wait for his own account of it, 
and shall be satisfied if I see it published, or (not published but) 
circulated “ under the rose,” ina “hole and corner,” “ surrep- 
titious,” “ clandestine,” &c. &c, Pamphilet. 


October 10, 1821. 
Shipping Arrivals. 


BREVIS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Date +» Names of Vessels Flags 


Conuanders From Whence Left 
Oct. 10 Tyne British J, Brodie London Dec. 20 
10 Atiet Raiman Turkish Nacoda Juddah Aug. 4 

10 Derriah Beggy Arab Abdool Rahman Juddah July 4 





Another Ship, inward-bound, anchored below 


the Light-House, 
mame not yet ascertained. 





sMarriage. 
On the 29th ultimo, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 


Corrie, Captain C. F, Davies, of the Country Service, to Mes, Juz 
Grin, 


Calcutta Journal— Vol. d.—-No. 269. 








fo Cyptheroit. 


On reading the beautiful Paraphrase ona portion of Solomen’s Song, 
in the Journal of September 24, 1821, 








Sweet Bard of the soul-breathing Song! 
Thou hast toach’d with a finger of fire, 

The notes which died lowly and faintly along 
The dim chords of my feebler lyre. 

Thou hast drawn from the sky-spanning bow, 
All its splendour and colours so fair; 

Thou hast drawn from the dew-spangled meadows below, 
All the fragrance they give to the air. 

The tints of each flow'ret that bloom’d, 
By the blue-gleaming Jordan's sweet strand ; 

The breath of the Spring-gale, by cedars perfumed, 
Thou hast mingled with delicate hand. 

As the artist transfers to his frame, 
All the pomp of the orient sky, 

And fixes the beams, evanescent, which flame 
From the sun of the day that’s gone by, 


So thou; with a pencil, that seems 
As "twere bath’d in young sunshine and dew, 
Hast painted the Spring, with its fresh-gashing streams, 
Hast painted each Spring-blossom’s hue. 
Yet oh! there are loftier themes 
Than the Spring with its sun and its flowers ; 
Leave that, to the Poets who live but in dreams, 
But tHovu—thou hast mightier powers. 
Look forth on the nations that lie, 
All craush’d, but still panting to be, 
Like Her, the most glorious beneath the blue sky, 
Britannia,—the Peerless, the Free. 
There’s a fire in thy soul-stirring numbers, 
That fits thee to join the bold band 


Of those, whose free Harps would arouse from their slam- 
[bers, 


The Patriots of every land. 


Then oh! let thy song be array’d, 
On the side of the Free, and the Brave; 

Let it nerve the bold arm—let it hallow the blade, 
That smites at the Despot—to save. 


To save all the myriads whose groans, 
Are treasons, toTyrants that wave 

Their sceptres of iron, from sabre-girt thrones, 
Till man hath no hope, but the grave. 


But Liberty walks on the earth, 
She galls all her sons to the strife ; 


Her war-trumpet summons high valour and worth, 
And its notes—they breathe glory and life. 


Then attune thy strong Lyre to the cause, ~ 
Which the wise and the virtuous maintain, 
Strike it’s chords for the Freedom secured by Laws, 

And they ne’er shall be sounded in vain. 


Patna, October 2, 1821, BERNARD WYCLIFFE. 
Births. 


On the Ist instant, Mrs. W. Sinciarr, of a Danghter. 

At Moorshedabad, on the 3d instant, the Lady of A. Sueur, Esq. 
of a Daughter. 

At Bhopaulpore, on the 15th ultimo, the Lady of Liewtenant Fran- 
cis Hopeson, 2d Battalion i7th Regiment of Native Infantry, of a 
Daughter. 

At Bombay, the Lady of Captain James Norton, of the Ship 
Saran, of a Daughter. 

On the Ist of April, on board the Lonp Huncerrorn, at Sea, the 
Lady of Coun Camper, Esq. Surgeon of the Horse Brigade on the 
Bengal Establishment, of a Daughter. 


Meath. 
On the 2d instant, after a few days illness, Wurn1amM Smitn, sq. 
late Register of Ramgher. 
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